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“Hammer and Sickle” 


Achieving Unity with Soviet Russia 


ing of the future will not be in the 
hands of America alone. Other na- 
tions will play a part in it. The voices 
of many peoples must be heard and 
considered. 

But chief responsibility will rest 
upon the two nations which will 
emerge from the war head and shoul- 
ders above the others in power and 
influence. These two nations are the 
United States and Russia; Russia, 
which in natural resources, in man- 
power, in the strength of its land 
forces, surpasses anything the world 
has seen, and the United States with 
equally vast resources, with highly or- 
ganized industry and unmatched naval 
and air power. 

If these two giants can agree on 
essentials of policy and if they work 
harmoniously together, the prospect of 
peace and security in the world will be 
bright. If they disagree and fall into 
suspicious and hostile camps, there 
will be immediate disorder and chaos 
in much of the world, and eventually 


there will be war far surpassing the 
present one in destruction, a conflict 
that would bring devastation to all 
nations, including our own. 

It is important, therefore—more 
than that, it is vital—that we do our 
part in the effort to get along with 
Russia. The first step toward coopera- 
tion is understanding. We must find 
out all that we can about the Russian 
people, their government, the Soviet 
plans and purposes. The Russians 
should also know us and should be 
acquainted with our ideals and ob- 
jectives. Then we can work together 
where there are common objectives, 
and where there are not we will know 
where to stand firm and where to make 
concessions, compromising differences 
in a spirit of give-and-take. 

A sharp test of the ability and dis- 
position of the two nations to work to- 
gether may come soon after the war 
ends. Important and difficult ques- 
tions will then come up for settlement; 
questions relating to boundaries, to 








In order to present this special issue on Russia, The American Observer is 
omitting this week many of its regular features. We believe, however, that at 
this stage of world developments, an understanding of the Soviet Union is of 
such importance that every possible effort should be directed toward achieving 
that understanding. Our regular features will be resumed in later issues. 
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the governments which are to be set 
up or recognized in the liberated coun- 
tries, to the machinery of permanent 
peace, air control, markets, and many 
others. On some of these points Amer- 
ica and Russia may not agree and mu- 
tual concessions may be needed. It 
is desirable, therefore, that we obtain 
as full an understanding of Russia and 
her policies as we can, as quickly as 
possible, so that we may influence 
American decisions wisely. 

But the full cooperation will not be 
achieved in a day or a year. Issues 
will develop year after year for a long 
time to come. Vital issues will gather 
around Russian-American relations 
during the lifetime of young citizens 
now in their student days. The study 
and understanding of Russia should, 
therefore, be a major objective of 
American youth. 

In the following pages, we consider 
some of the problems which must be 
solved if the basis of cooperation is to 
be established. We present facts about 
Russia, her people, resources, system 
of government and economic organiza- 
tion which are essential to an under- 
standing of the big problems of the 
future. We hope that this issue of 
THE AMERICAN OBSERVER will serve as 
a starting point for further study on 
the part of our readers, 
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Russia’s Land, People, and Resources 


OT only is Russia vast in size, but 
she also has vast contrasts of peo- 
ple, climate, soil, and resources. She 
occupies almost a sixth of the total 
land surface of the world, and con- 
tains more territory than Canada, the 
United States (including Alaska), and 
Mexico combined. The distance around 
the borders of the Soviet Union is 
25,000 miles. 

The sun never sets on Russia. When 
darkness falls on the western edge, 
day is already breaking in the east. 
This great land area sprawls across the 
whole top of Asia, reaching westward 
into Europe and eastward into the Pa- 
cific far beyond Japan, almost touch- 
ing Alaska. Russia looks down on the 
two most densely populated areas in 
the world—China and India. 

Almost every kind of climate is 
found in Russia. The entire north re- 
mains cold and frozen a good part of 
the year. The great central plain feels 
extremes of heat and cold depending 
upon the season. The Crimea—Rus- 
sia’s vacationland—is warm and sunny 
much of the time. The average daily 
temperature in Moscow in January is 
13.3°; in July, 66°. In the rich Ukrain- 
ian farming region, the climate is simi- 
lar to that of Ohio. 

The greater part of Russia is level 
or only moderately hilly. But there 
are soaring mountain ranges in certain 
parts of the country. The Caucasus 
Mountains are among the highest in 
Europe. So are the mountains in that 
part of Russia which joins Afghanis- 


tan. The Ural Mountains, on the other 
hand, are not very high. Most of this 
range consists of little more than ram- 
bling hills. 

There are a number of large river 
systems in Russia, but they are not 
as valuable as they might be for sev- 
eral reasons. Some of them flow into 
the. icebound Arctic Ocean, so their 
value as arteries for foreign com- 
merce is reduced. Others empty into 
the Caspian Sea, which is completely 
surrounded by land. Still others flow 
into the Black Sea, whose outlet to the 
Mediterranean is controlled by Turkey. 
Thus, Russia’s rivers, when they are 
not frozen, are used chiefly for ship- 


ping goods from one part of the coun- 


try to another. 

Russia has practically no good high- 
ways at all. Her railway system be- 
fore the war was about one-fourth as 
extensive as that of the United States, 
despite the fact that distances to be 
covered in Russia are far greater than 
in our country. Only the Trans-Siber- 
ian Railway links the vast eastern, or 
Asiatic, part of the country with the 
western industrial and agricultural 
sections of European Russia. 

Despite enormous wastelands, in- 
cluding hundreds and hundreds of 
miles of swampy tundras, and a large 
desert in one southern region, Russia 
has a great deal more arable land than 
we have in the United States. On the 
other hand, the weather conditions are 
more favorable in our farming areas, 
and we have fewer people to feed. 





Russia’s future agricultural pros- 
pects, however, promise to approach 
ours if she continues her prewar rate 
of development. Before the war, the 
Ukrainian agricultural region com- 
pared in size and productivity with our 
rich farming section in the Middle 
West. And Russia, like the United 
States, has other large areas under 
cultivation. 

As a matter of fact, Russia produced 
enough or more than enough of most 
basic foods required by her people be- 
fore the European conflict began. She 
turned out huge quantities of wheat, 
rye, barley, oats, rice, potatoes, beet 
sugar, and milk. Her fisheries made 
her self-sufficient in sea food. Her 
vast forests which cover the northern 
part of the country produced enormous 
quantities of timber. Only in such 
agricultural products as butter, cheese, 
meat, and margarine did the Russians 
suffer from shortages. 

The reason that the people did not 
eat better before the war was that 
great quantities of Russian farm prod- 
ucts were sold in other lands, so that 
Russia could get the foreign moneys 
with which to buy industrial equip- 
ment and supplies. Food was sacri- 
ficed in order to develop Russia’s new 
industries. 

This brings us to the question of 
Russia’s industrial and mineral wealth. 
There appears to be no limit to the 
possibility of future development along 
this line. Immense mineral wealth is 
known to lie in Russian soil. Her re- 
sources were being rapidly exploited 
before the European crisis developed. 
In 1940, Russia ranked second among 
all nations in oil production, second in 
iron ore, third in steel, fourth in coal. 
These products are the essential build- 
ing stones of modern industry. Russia 
possesses them all, as well as other 
important minerals, such as manga- 
nese, in vast quantities. 

If, therefore, the Russians continue 
in their determination to become a 
great agricultural and industrial na- 
tion, they have the materials with 
which to accomplish their goal. The 
black earth of the Caucasus and the 
Ukraine, the coal of the Don River 
basin, the iron ore of the Ural Moun- 
tains, the forests of northern Russia 
and Siberia, the grasslands of the end- 
less steppes—these are among the nat- 
ural resources which hold forth such 





varying languages and 
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great promise for Russia in the years 
ahead. 

Since the revolution of 1917, Russia 
has made great strides in industrial. 
ization. She is still far behind the 
United States, but her progress before 
the war was rapid. In 1988, for ex. 
ample, her total production was 65 per 
cent of American. Among the indus. 
trial nations of the world, Russia 
ranked third. before the war, falling 
behind the United States and greater 
Germany. She will easily rank second 
as soon as the war is over. 

Between 1929 and 1940, Soviet in- 
dustrial production increased more 
than fivefold, while that of the United 
States increased by less than one 
fifth. This increase was due largely 
to the fact that Russian industry was 
going through a period of expansion, 
stimulated by a series of Five-Year 
Plans. By 1937, the Russian worker 
had reached the level of production of 
workers in western Europe, and there 


is every reason to believe that his pro- ) 


ductivity has increased greatly since 
the war. 

The extent to which industrial ex- 
pansion has taken place during the 
war is veiled in military secrecy, but it 
is known that Russia has built vast 
new industries in the Urals and in 
Siberia. Her ability to resist while 
much of her territory in the west was 
in Nazi hands was due in no small part 
to the products of these industries. 
Supplies for the defenders of Stalin. 
grad came from this giant arsenal in 
the east, which, after the war, can be 
turned into a mighty productive ma- 
chine for peacetime goods of all kinds. 

The present population of Russia, 
including the inhabitants of areas in 
Poland and the Baltic states which she 
claims, is about 190,000,000. At the 
present rate of growth, her population 
will be about 275,000,000 in 1970 as 
compared to an estimated 160,000,000 
for the United States. 

Russians are increasing in numbers 
nearly twice as rapidly as the people 
of the United States or Germany. A 
notable fact about Russia is the large 
number of young people. In 1939, 
nearly half of the total population—45 
per cent—was under 19 years of age. 
Of course this situation has changed 
some since the war, because so many 
of the younger men have been killed. 

The majority of people living in the 
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THE 16 SOVIET REPUBLICS 
' Area 
Republic (sq. miles) Population 
Russian Soviet 
Federated SR.. 6,372,860 109,279,000 
Ukrainian SSR 171,770 30,960,000 
' White Russian 
SBR wccccccce 49,022 5,568,000 
Azerbaijan SSR... 33,196 3,210,000 
Georgian SSR 27,020 3,542,000 
Armenian SSR... 11,580 1,282,000 
Turkmenian SSR. 171,384 1,254,000 
Usbek SSR....- + 145,908 6,282,000 
Tadzhik SSR....- 55,584 1,485,000 
Kezakh SSR..... 1,109,184 6,146,000 
Kirghiz SSR..... 76,042 1,459,000 
Karelo-Finnish 
SER nccccccce 16,173 500,000 
Moldavian SSR 19,300 3,500,000 
Estonian SSR 18,353 1,126,000 
Latvian SSR..... 20,056 1,950,000 
Lithuanian SSR 22,959 2,879,000 








northern and central parts of Russia 
have blond hair and complexions. 
Those in the south are mainly dark- 
haired, although the movements of 
Population during recent years have 
caused a greater mixture of the blonds 
brunets than existed before. 
The people of Russia are as varied 
their land. They belong to more 
50 racial groups and speak over 
different languages. Russia is a 
ing ground of European and 
tic races. However, nearly four- 
ths of the Russians are Slavs and 
racially related to the Slavs of 
ithern and eastern Europe—that is, 
peoples as the Czechs, Slovaks, 
and the Serbs, Slovenes, and 
its who live in Yugoslavia. 
_ The people who live in a large area 
d Moscow are known as the 
t Russians,” and they make up a 
rity of the population. Those who 
in the Ukraine are referred to 
“Little Russians.” The “White 
ans” live in the Polish-Russign 
border area. The “Georgians” live in 
Caucasus, and it was from this 
Tegion that Stalin came. 
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The Soviet Union and its resources 


There are quite a few Mongolians 
in that part of Russia which borders 
on China. There are Letts, Estonians, 
and Lithuanians in the Baltic states 
which the Russians now control. And 
there are large numbers of Jews, 
Armenians, and other racial and na- 
tional groups in Russia. 

The Soviet government encourages 
minority and sectional differences. It 
permits the various groups to follow 
their own customs, practices, and lan- 
guages. The local provinces or repub- 
lics have considerable authority over 
their own affairs. On all big ques- 
tions, however, the central government 
in Moscow has the final decision, and 
while different languages are per- 
mitted, most of the people desire or 
feel impelled to study “Russian” along 
with their native tongue. 

In all 16 republics of Soviet Russia, 
public education is available and com- 
pulsory from kindergarten to high 
school. As a result, nearly all the 
people in Russia under 20 years of age 
can read and write. They are also 
given much vocational training so that 
they can operate the modern agricul- 
tural and industrial machinery of the 
new Russia. 

The best qualified students are per- 
mitted to go to college and specialize in 
their chosen fields. A much higher 
percentage of young women enter upon 
professional careers, such as medicine 
and engineering, than in other coun- 
tries. 

Before the Communist revolution, 
most Russians lived in the country 
and made their living from the soil. 
There has been a great shift from the 
farm to the city, however, in recent 
years. By 1939, 56 of every 100 Rus- 
sians lived and worked in towns and 
cities. 

Because of the tremendous migra- 
tion of people to new and expanded 
centers of industry, living conditions 


in the cities have been extremely 
crowded and unpleasant. Each avail- 
able room in apartments and houses 
has had a maximum number of occu- 
pants. Family privacy, as the major- 
ity of Americans know it, has not ex- 
isted in Russia. 

Both fathers and mothers in good 
health are employed in Russia. Young 
children are taken care of in day 
nurseries which have been established 
in the cities and the farming areas. 
Hours of labor have been long, as com- 
pared to our standards, although they 
were being reduced before the war 
began. 

Most of the Russian farm families 
do not live on individual farms but 
rather in villages. They go out in 
groups to till the soil. The average 
village is the center of a collective 
farm, for the Communists have divided 
the land into large farms which are 
worked cooperatively by the village 
people (see page 6). 

Life in the village is less dreary than 
it was in the czarist days. The Soviet 
government has attempted to provide 
recreational facilities for the farm 
families. The village radio and movies 
have helped to entertain the people and 
also to promote national unity. 

The Russians are noted for their 
avid interest in reading. The sale of 
newspapers and low-priced books has 
increased by leaps and bounds in re- 
cent years. The city people, in their 
spare hours, enjoy movies, the ballet, 
evenings with friends, and meetings 
of various kinds. 

Such is a brief picture of Russia— 
the land, people, and resources. The 
war has transformed conditions in 
Russia far more even than it has in 
our country. The few comforts and 
luxuries which the people there were 
beginning to enjoy have been wiped 
out, and the entire population, young 
and old, has been devoting its entire 


time and strength to the winning of 
the war. 

With the return of peace it is ex- 
pected that Russia will continue to de- 
velop her agriculture, industries, and 
way of life along prewar lines. Not 
only will European Russia, which has 
always been the center of industry, 
agriculture, and population, be indus- 
trialized to a far greater extent than 
in the past, but there will probably 
also be rapid progress in developing 
the land and resources of the vast Si- 
berian expanse. The factories and 
mines which have been established 
during the war in the Ural Mountains 
region will speed the development of 
Siberia. 

Of course, Russia still has a long way 
to go to catch up industrially with our 
country, and she may never do so, but 
at least she has the natural wealth to 
achieve great prosperity and national 
well-being. 
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IMPORTANT SESSION. Former Secretary of Commerce Jesse Jones as he testified 
before the Senate Commerce Committee to oppose the confirmation of Henry 


Wallace as his successor. 


What Next for Germany? 


With the Red Army at the very gates 
of Berlin and British and American 
forces opening new assaults on the 
Siegfried Line, the final defeat of Ger- 
many seems not only inevitable but 
near. There are, however, a number 
of doubtful factors which will be im- 
portant in determining just when and 
how it comes about. 

For one thing, German military 
strategy is at present unclear. Al- 
though Hitler and other Nazi leaders 
continue to promise a successful de- 
fense against the Russians, there is as 
yet no evidence of where they plan to 
establish a line or how much strength 
they can put into holding it. The Ger- 
mans have been able to avoid large- 
scale destruction of their forces as 
they retreated in the east, but how 
well prepared they are for a showdown 
battle is open to question. Whether 
troops will be withdrawn from Italy 
and other parts of Europe to meet the 
Russian advance is also unknown. 

German morale is another doubtful 
factor. Hitler himself appears deter- 
mined to continue the fight at all costs. 
If his hold on the minds of the people 
is still firm, even the conquest of large 
parts of Germariy may not force the 
country’s capitulation. The fall of 
Berlin and the collapse of organized 
resistance may mean a continuance of 
the struggle by guerrilla forces over a 
long period. It is reported that the gov- 
ernment has already fled from Berlin 
to Munich, in the south, where it will 


direct future military operations 
against the Russians and Anglo-Saxon 
powers. 


The Russian-sponsored Free German 
Committee in Moscow provides a third 
question mark. Leaders of this grovp, 
which is composed largely of German 
officers captured at Stalingrad, have 
been broadcasting to Germany, urging 
the people to overthrow Hitler and end 
the war. If, as has been suggested, the 
Russians are planning to set up a pro- 
visional government in East Prussia 
under the leadership of Field Marshal 
von Paulus, this group may prove im- 
portant in hastening Germany’s sur- 
render. 

The idea of forming a provisional 
German government around the Free 
German Committee is highly contro- 
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versial. The United States, Britain, 
and Russia have not yet made final 
decisions on the share each will have 
in reorganizing a defeated Germany. 


Score in the Far East 


Recent weeks have brought good 
news from the Far East. The Philip- 
pine campaign is proceeding with 
greater speed than had been expected. 
Although much fighting remains to be 
done, our forces now control large 
parts of Luzon, northernmost island of 
the archipelago, including Manila, the 
Filipino capital. On the Asiatic main- 
land, China has received a new lease on 
life with the reopening of the Ledo- 
Burma road. 

As the first hundred supply trucks 
arrived at Wanting, Chinese terminus 
of the overland route from India, Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek proposed 
the renaming of the Ledo-Burma Road 
in honor of General Stilwell, former 
commander of the U. S. Army in the 
China-Burma-India theater. It was 
Stilwell who conceived the plan of 
building a military highway—the Ledo 
Road—to connect the old Burma Road 
directly with the Indian border, and it 
was troops under his command which 
cleared the way for building it. Fight- 
ing malaria, monsoon rains, moun- 
tains, and jungle as well as enemy 
attacks, soldiers of five nations spent 
three years in building the 260-mile 
Ledo Road. The opening of this route 
will more than double the amount of 
supplies we can send to China. 

There is strong evidence that these 
developments have thoroughly alarmed 
the Japanese. The government is step- 
ping up its propaganda campaign to 
forestall popular criticism and brace 
the people for reverses. New man- 
power laws have been adopted to force 
almost the entire population into war 
work. Plans are being made for shift- 
ing key industrial plants underground. 

At the same time, however, there 
are indications that Japan is strong 
enough to withstand many reverses. 
Her armies have succeeded in sealing 
off the China coast east of the Canton- 
Hankow railway and will be able to 
offer stiff opposition to Allied forces 
attempting an invasion of the Asiatic 
mainland. Stockpiles of food and in- 
dustrial raw materials have been accu- 
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mulated in Japan to keep the war ma- 
chine producing even if shipping lanes 
to the East Indies are cut off. And 
the large, well-trained enemy land 
armies are still relatively untouched by 
our advances. 


The Montgomery Ward Issue 


The Supreme Court may soon be 
called upon to hand down a history- 
making decision on the President’s 
wartime powers. Attorney General 
Biddle is now appealing Judge Philip 
L. Sullivan’s ruling that government 
seizure of the Montgomery Ward Com- 
pany is illegal. : 

Judge Sullivan outlawed President 
Roosevelt’s action, taken because of 
the company’s refusal to obey a War 
Labor Board order, on the ground that 
Montgomery Ward is not actually en- 
gaged in war production. According 
to his interpretation, neither the 
Smith-Connally Act, which authorizes 
government seizure of war plants when 
labor disputes remain unsettled, nor 
the President’s powers as commander- 
in-chief give him the right to take 
over private property outside of actual 
war theaters merely because such ac- 
tion might benefit the armed forces. 

Administration leaders feel that the 
power to enforce War Labor Board 
orders by seizing the property of any 
who violate them is absolutely neces- 
sary to control of wartime labor dis- 
putes. WLB officials have even as- 
serted that the success of the whole 
anti-inflation program depends on re- 
versal of the Montgomery Ward deci- 
sion. 

Because of the importance attached 
to the case, Judge Sullivan has granted 
a stay of execution of his decision 
until higher courts have given their 
rulings. This stay will permit the 
Army to continue the operation of 16 
Ward plants in seven cities. 


The Wallace Appointment 


The appointment of former Vice 
President Henry A. Wallace as Secre- 
tary of Commerce will remain the sub- 
ject of nation-wide controversy until 
the first of next month. Taking vir- 
tually unprecedented action, the Senate 
has voted to postpone consideration of 
the Wallace appointment while Con- 
gress undertakes to revise the powers 
of the Commerce Department head. 

What it proposes to do is to separate 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion and its subsidiary lending organ- 
izations from the Department of Com- 
merce. At this writing, the Senate has 
already passed the George bill to carry 




















SEIBEL IN RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH 


to get up 


out this purpose, and there is wide. 
spread belief that the House will fo. 
low suit. 

. Wallace and his supporters, 
paigning for his appointment, 
placed major emphasis on the lending 
agencies. Wallace himself believes he 
can help promote full employment after 
the war if he is given authority over 
them. He has indicated that he may 
refuse the Commerce post altogether if 
control of RFC and its subsidiaries js 
given to someone else. 

There are, however, reports that if 
the George bill becomes law, some lib. 
eral businessman like Henry J. Kaiser 
may be appointed to fill Jesse Jones’ 
position at the head of these agencies, 
Since Kaiser agrees with many of Wal- 
lace’s ideas about using the govern- 
ment’s lending power to. stimulate 
small business and prevent unemploy- 
ment, it is felt that Wallace may be 
willing to accept the job of Secretary 
of Commerce even in its reduced form. 


Yugoslav Regency 


Faced with the loss of his throne, 
Yugoslavia’s King Peter has yielded to 
United Nations’ pressure and agreed 
to the establishment of a regency for 
his country. Under the plan now going 
into effect, Peter is appointing the 
members of the regency, and that body 
will rule Yugoslavia in his place until 
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Now that order has been restored to 
Greece, one of the big problems con 
fronting the British is to feed the people. 
In Athens, people line. up in front of a 
soup kitchen run by British troops. 


the country’s liberation is completed. 
A free election will then decide the 
form of government which will prevail. 

While the new regency is in power, 
Marshal Tito and his Council of Na- 
tional Liberation will dominate Yugo 
slavian affairs. According to the 
agreement drawn up some time ago be- 
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sitch, the Council of National Libera- 
tion will serve as a temporary legis- 
lature. 

Although Peter’s decision has 
cleared the air politically, Yugoslavia 
is still faced with many problems. One 
of the most important is that of food 
and other relief supplies. Devastated 
by years of German occupation and 
near civil war, the country is in @ 
chaotic state. Many of the people*are 
reported near starvation. 


Canadian Election 


After almost four years without & 
nation-wide election, the people 
Canada are preparing to go to the 
polls. Prirae Minister Mackenzie King 
has announced that an election will be 
called sometime before April 17. 

* Dissension over the government's 
decision to draft men for overseas ! 
itary duty is primarily responsible. 
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Until the end of last year, Canada, 
deferring to the antiwar sentiments of 
its large French population, drafted 
men for home defense only and sent 
troops overseas on a volunteer basis. 
After Canadian forces in Europe had 
suffered heavy losses, the government 
changed its policy and began sending 
paeplacements abroad whether they had 
yolunteered or not. 

Although a large portion of the 
Canadian population supported this 
move, the intensity of the opposition 
to it was manifested when the first 
group of 16,000 men was ordered over- 
geas. About half of the number sched- 
uled for shipment failed to report for 
duty. The troopships finally sailed 
without some 6,300 men who remained 
absent without leave. 


New Manpower Controls 


Following up urgent appeals from 
President Roosevelt and leaders of the 
Army and Navy, the House of Repre- 
sentatives has passed a national serv- 
ice law. It includes the following pro- 
visions : 

1. All civilian men from 18 to 46, 
including veterans, are to be regis- 
tered for service in essential industry. 
Those already in war production or 
agriculture are automatically frozen in 
their jobs and must secure permission 
from their draft boards in order to 
change jobs. 

2. Those not in war jobs will be 
given an opportunity to volunteer for 
war work at once. But if manpower 
needs are not met on a volunteer basis, 
local draft boards will request their 
registrants to apply for war jobs. Re- 
quests will go first to single men, then 
to married men without children, and 
finally to fathers. 

8. If the 700,000 additional war 
workers needed by July 1 are not re- 
cruited by these measures, draft 
boards will order registrants to go to 
war jobs with only a slight choice of 
employers. 

4. Penalties. for violating draft 
board orders relating to war jobs will 
include fines up to $10,000, imprison- 
Ment up to five years, and induction 
into the armed forces. 

5. Those who change to war jobs 
will be granted transportation to and 
from the location of their new employ- 
ment. Seniority rights on their old 
jobs will be protected. 

The new national service law, cov- 
ering men only, leaveS an important 
aspect of the manpower problem un- 
solved—the shortage of nurses in the 
armed forces. The War Department 
is currently trying to recruit 10,000 
nurses for Army service by accepting 
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GIVING THEIR LAST. As the Red armies approach the outskirts of their city, 
the inhabitants of Berlin are called upon to give clothing for the “Volksturm,” 


Hitler’s hastily recruited home army. 


all qualified applicants regardless of 
the importance of their home front 
jobs. Previously, clearance with the 
War Manpower Commission was re- 
quired before nurses were accepted for 
duty in the armed forces. 

The Senate may have already acted 
upon the service law by the time this 
paper reaches its readers. The Senate 
Military Affairs Committee accepted 
the House measure with only one im- 
portant amendment. It placed respon- 
sibility for the administration of the 
law in the hands of James F. Byrnes, 
instead of the Selective Service, and 
the differences between the House and 
Senate versions were expected to be 
ironed out with little delay. 


Poll Tax Fight Reopened 


The long struggle against state laws 
requiring payment of a poll tax as a 
qualification for voting has been re- 
opened. Two state legislatures—in 
Georgia and Tennessee—have recon- 
sidered abolishing their poll tax laws, 
and two anti-poll tax organizations 
have petitioned Congress to invalidate 
the elections of 79 representatives 
from eight poll tax states. These or- 
ganizations cite the Fourteenth 
Amendment, which provides that if a 
state denies the right to vote to any of 
its male citizens over 21, except for 
certain criminal actions, its repre- 
sentation in the House of Representa- 
tives shall be reduced. 

In Georgia, the state senate has 
voted to repeal the poll tax requirement 
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for voting but the lower branch of the 
legislature has voted to continue it. 
In Tennessee, where a law ending the 
poll tax requirement was invalidated 
by the State Supreme Court two years 
ago, a bill for poll-tax repeal is again 
under consideration. 


This Year’s Food Supply 


Although the American people will 
continue to enjoy a diet meeting all 
the needs of nutrition, there will be 
less food for the home front this year 
than there was in 1944. Officials of 
the Department of Agriculture and 
the War Food Administration expect 
smaller supplies of sugar, butter, fresh 
vegetables, -meats, cheese, canned 
foods, poultry, and cooking fats in the 
months ahead. There will be fairly 
ample quantities of milk, cottage 
cheese; fish, eggs, margarine, cereal 
products, and fresh fruits. 

The actual output of our farms is 
continuing at a high level. Although 
1942 remains the record year, the 1944 
harvest brought in the sixth succes- 
sive crop to surpass all prewar farm 
production totals for the nation. At 
present, civilians are receiving about 
three-fourths of the Ameri¢an food 
supply. The rest goes to the Army 
and Navy and to our Allies through 
lend-lease. 


Alsace-Lorraine 


Allied and German soldiers fighting 
in Alsace-Lorraine have been reenact- 
ing an old struggle. This region has 
been disputed since the days of Charle- 
magne. 

When Charlemagne’s empire was 
divided, Alsace-Lorraine went to Ger- 
many, remaining German until a 
French king annexed part of it in the 
sixteenth century. A hundred years 
later, King Louis XIV extended 
France’s holdings by taking the free 
cities of Strasbourg and Colmar. 

Although the people of Alsace-Lor- 
raine at first resisted all efforts to 
turn them into Frenchmen, the social 
reforms of the French Revolution 
swung their loyalty to France. When, 
after the Franco-Prussian war ‘of 
1870-71, Alsace-Lorraine was ceded to 
Germany, they again resisted efforts 
to change their nationality. About 
50,000 Alsatians moved across the new 
border to France rather than swear 
allegiance to the German emperor. 

But by the time these provinces were 
returned to France after World War I, 
many of the people had become suffi- 


ciently Germanized to oppose the 
French government’s vigorous pro- 
gram of forcing French ways on them 
again. A movément for local auton- 
omy grew up. Now, however, four 
years of Nazi rule, with its concentra- 
tion camps and other oppressions, have 
convinced the people that their inter- 
ests lie with France. Local leaders 
have indicated that they wish to be 
integrated into the French nation 
after the war. 

Alsace-Lorraine is a prized territory 
because of its mineral resources. Ex- 
ceptionally rich in coal and iron, it has 
made important contributions to both 
French and German industry. Its peo- 
ple speak a dialect of their own—a 
mixture of French and German—and 
reflect in their native customs the 
cultures of the two nations which have 
so often fought over them. 
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Mess sergeant: ‘“You’re not eating 
your fish. hat’s wrong with it?” 
Soldier: “Long time no sea.” 
* * +. 


Reckless talking runs down more peo- 
ple than reckless driving. 


* * * 
Judge: “You’re a danger to pedes- 





trians. You’re not allowed to drive for 
two years.” 

Defendant: “But, sir, my living de- 
pends on it.” 

Judge: “So does theirs.” 

* * * 

Discouraged suitor: “My girl friend 

never looks twice at the gifts I bring her.” 


Disgusted friend: “Have you tried a 
mirror?” 














PORCELL! IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 
“Don’t be so rude. Can’t you see we're 
talking?” 


A WAVE in Washington reports that 
she is taking the place of three men but 
she wishes that three men were taking 
her places. > . 


Freshman: “I just found a letter from 
home with a check in it.” 
Senior: “Swell. Now you can pay me 
that five you owe me.” 
Freshman: “Wait till I tell you the 
rest of this dream.” 
* * * 
“To what do you attribute your suc- 
9” 
“Well, I’m trying to make an honest 
living and there’s no competition.” 
* * * 
Father: “Didn’t I hear the clock strike 
three when you came in last night?” 
Daughter: “Yes, Dad.- It started to 
strike eleven but I stopped it so you 
wouldn’t be disturbed.” 
-_ * * 


Two boys had been arguing for some 
time. 
“I ought to know,” said one of them. 
“Don’t I go to school, stupid?” 
“Yes,” replied the other, “and you come 
home the same way.” 
oe * * 
Boy: “Lady, could you give me a 
quarter to get where my family is?” _ 
Kind old lady: “Certainly, my child. 
And where is your family?” 
Boy: “At the movies.” 
* * * 


Sergeant: “Where did you get the idea 
that this was the way to make up a bed 
in the army?” ; 

Private: “Who said I made it? I just 
got out of it carefully.” 
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Russian Communist 


N the annals of history, the Russian 
Revolution of 1917 will stand out as 
one of the most important events of 
the twentieth century. It may indeed 
be considered the most important, for 
it has had a profound influence upon 
the political and economic trends of the 
world since the last war. 

No event in modern times has stirred 
greater controversy throughout the 
world than the upheaval of 1917, for it 
was more than an ordinary revolution 
in which one government is over- 
thrown and another set up in its place. 
The Communist Revolution was an at- 
tempt to remake an entire nation, to 
destroy practically everything that 
had existed before, and to build an en- 
tirely new system. No country has 
ever broken so completely with the 
past as Russia did when she embarked 
upon her experiment in Communism. 

Communism, as it has developed in 
Russia, is a system of government and 
economic organization which runs 
counter to American traditions and 
those of most other countries. And 
yet, if we are to live at peace with 
Russia, we must learn more about her 
system. 

The outstanding feature of Russian 
Communism is that all the instruments 
of production are owned by the state, 
and not by private individuals as in 
the United States and most other coun- 
tries. The factories, the mills, the 
mines, the railroads, the agricultural 
lands are owned collectively. The So- 
viet governmnent itself operates the 
giant industries. 

Soviet agriculture is similarly or- 
ganized. Nine-tenths of the farmers 
of Russia are organized into “collec- 
tive” farms, with the remaining tenth 
working and living on “state” farms. 
The individual farmer in a collective 
is allowed to own the home in which he 
and his family live, as well as a small 
plot of ground for vegetables, poultry, 
and pigs. But the “instruments of 
production,” that is, the fields and ma- 
chinery and equipment in general, are 
collectively owned and operated. The 
state farms are operated directly by 
the government and usually are run 
along lines similar to Soviet factories. 
They concentrate upon the production 
of single crops, such as wheat, which 
has become highly mechanized. 

Collectivization in Russia was not 
achieved overnight, or by peaceful 
means. Many of the farmers resisted 
the government’s attempts to revolu- 
tionize agriculture in this way. A vir- 
tual state of civil war existed for a 
number of years and famine raged 
throughout large sections of the coun- 
try. The cost of collectivization in 
human lives was terrific. 

The Soviet system was organized for 
the special benefit of the proletariat, 
especially the workers and the peas- 
ants. The hammer and ‘sickle which 
appear as the emblem of the Soviet 
Union symbolizes this emphasis. Mem- 
bers of other classes of society were 
systematically “liquidated” during the 
early years of the Revolution—the 
aristocrats, professional groups, capi- 
talists, and landowners. The govern- 
ment itself became known as the “dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat.” 

During recent years there have been 
certain modifications in past practices. 
For example, workers are paid wages 
according to their skills and the 
amount of work they do, with special 
bonuses and other recognition for ex- 
ceptional merit or performance. The 
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The industrialization of Russia since the last war has been one of the great 
achievements of our time 


contribution of professional workers is 
recognized more adequately than it 
was during the early stages of Com- 
munism. 

With the government in possession 
of all the farms and factories and re- 
sources of the country, it can direct 
the economic life to suit its purposes. 
It can decide what shall be produced 
and fix goals for production of all types 
of goods. Until the outbreak of war, 
the Soviet government concentrated 
production largely upon the heavy in- 
dustries; that is, the industries which 
would turn out the machines and 
equipment needed to build a strong 
industrial country. A large partvof its 
output went into armaments. 

As a result of this policy, the pro- 
duction of consumer goods, such as 
clothing and other necessities of every- 
day life, was held to a bare minimum. 
The policy was justified on the ground 
that the national effort must be bent 
first toward industrialization, toward 


has ever transformed itself from a 
primitive agricultural country into a 
modern industrial power more quickly 
than Russia. But the price paid by the 
Russian people has been staggering. 
The government has been ruthless in 
stamping out opposition to its plans. 
Whole sections of the population, such 
as the wealthy farmers who opposed 
the coilectivization program, and own- 
ers of industrial property who did not 
take kindly to socialization, were wiped 
out. 

The government was equally harsh 
in eliminating political opposition. 
The Communist Party is the only po- 
litical*group allowed to exist’in the 
Soviet Union and it controls with un- 
questioned authority the entire gov- 
ernmental machinery of the country. 
Although nonmembers of the party 
may hold government positions, no one 
whom the party opposes can hold office. 
Since party members include a very 
small minority of the population the 





co ve farming. 
building the factories and machines 
which would later turn out the con- 
sumers goods needed to raise living 
standards. Thus, on the eve of the 
war, Russia offered a sharp contrast 
between huge factories which com- 
pared favorably with the most modern 
in the world, on the one hand, and 
shortages of goods of all kinds which 
in other countries were regarded as 
the bare necessities of life. 

The industrialization of Russia 
since the last war is one of the great 
achievements of our time. No nation 
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A revolution in Russian agriculture has been effected by the Soviet program of 


Here is a cattle market in the Ukraine 


destiny of the country is in the hands 
of a very few persons. 

In actual practice, that destiny is in 
the hands of one man, Josef Stalin, 
who is not only the dominant figure 
in the Communist Party, but also of- 
ficial head of the Soviet government. 

Even before he became official head 
of the government, Stalin was the top 
man in Russia by virtue of his position 
as secretary-general of the Political 
Bureau of the Communist Party. This 
Political Bureau is made up of 11 men 
whose word is law. 


System in 
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in theory, the Soviet system offers 
the people of Russia a considerable 
degree of self-government. The Cop. 
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stitution of 1936, for example, pro b an eni: 
vides for universal voting privileges still 


to all citizens over 18 years of age. It 
guarantees freedom of speech, press, 
assembly, and conscience. In practice, 
however, these guarantees are largely 
meaningless. It is true, indeed, that 
all citizens have the right to vote, but 
they have no choice between candidates 
for office. They must vote for the 
candidates who have won the stamp of 
approval of the party. 

The entire Russian government is 
based upon the idea of “soviets” or 
councils. For each community in Rus. 
sia there is a soviet which acts as the 
governing body. These soviets handle 
local problems of all kinds and dis- 
charge the functions of government at 
this level. Each of the 16 republics 
which together constitute the Soviet 
Union, or the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, official name of the country, 
has its soviet, with its commissars and 
committees to deal with regional prob- 
lems. 

The Soviet which governs the coun- 
try as a whole is called the Supreme 
Soviet. It is composed of two cham- 
bers, the members of which are elected 
on the basis of population and geo- 
graphical location. The Supreme So- 
viet appoints the Executive Commit- 
tee of 40 members who carry out the 
policies and act as the cabinet of the 
government. As in the Political Bu- 
reau of the Communist Party, Josef 
Stalin holds the key position in the 
Executive Committee. 

Despite all the elaborate forms of 
government, it can be seen that the 
Russian people enjoy but limited po- 
litical freedom. They enjoy a certain 
amount of freedom in managing their 
local affairs. 
satisfaction with working conditions in 
factories or on farms. But they cannot 
oppose the policies of the government. 
They must follow the party “line” on 
all matters of major importance. 

The Communists argue that in time 
the dictatorship will give way to com- 
plete political and economic freedom— 
to “pure” Communism, as they call it. 
They point to the change which has 
been taking place with regard to re 
ligion as an example of growing niod- 
eration. For many years, the official 
policy of the Russian government was 
one of hostility toward the churches 
and a bitter campaign was waged 
against them. Since the war, however, 
greater religious liberty has been per- 
mitted. Whether this change is the 
result of the government’s desire to 
establish more friendly relations with 
nations which were shocked by its 
religious policy or whether it repre 
sents a genuine change. of policy 
be determined by future actions. 

Whatever form Communism takes in 
Russia in the future, it seems certain 
that the essential features of the sy* 
tem are there to stay. For years, the 
rest of the world went on the assump 
tion that the experiment would fail 
and that in time the Russians 
turn to another system. But even the 
most grueling war in history has not 
caused the system to totter. The wat 
has demonstrated to the rest of the 
world that it must learn to live with 
Russia if it is to have peace, for 
great industrial and military power 
of the Soviet Union is a fact 
cannot be ignored. 
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What Are Russia's Postwar Aims? 


ME time ago, Winston Churchill 

described Soviet foreign policy as 
“g riddle wrapped in a mystery inside 
an enigma.” To a large extent, this 
‘ig still true, for the rest of the world 
has been given no definite statement 
of the Soviet Union’s postwar objec- 
tives. At times we are puzzled by the 
actions of her government. At the 
very time the Russians seem disposed 
to cooperate with the United Nations 
to build a permanent peace, they do 
something which causes concern and 
bewilderment. 

While we cannot draw a blueprint 
of Russia’s postwar aims, her actions 
of recent months and years give us 
some indication of what she will prob- 
ably seek to achieve after the war. 
We know, first of all, that there will be 
a direct relationship between her for- 
eign policy and her domestic policy. 
In dealing with other nations, she 
will shape her policy in such a way as 
to meet what she considers her great 
domestic needs. We must first con- 
sider then her most pressing needs at 
home after the war. 

The first of these will be the recon- 
struction of her cities. No American 
who has not seen the actual destruc. 
tion of war can conceive of the extent 
of physical destruction which took 
place in Russia until the Germans 
were driven out. Though the German 
armies never occupied more than one- 
tenth of the vast country, that tenth 
was the most highly developed region 
from every standpoint. It included 
the most productive areas, industrial 
and agricultural. As Edgar Snow 
pointed out some time ago in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, the occupied ter- 
titory “held about half the working 
coal mines, produced three-fifths of 
the iron ore and pig iron, about half 
the steel and machinery of Russia, 
and about a third of the harvest. More 
than half the electric power was lost 
and about 30 per cent of the railways. 
About a third of the population for- 
merly lived in the occupied regions. 
The finest cities, the capitals of the 
richest provinces, fell into enemy 
hands.” 

The task of rebuilding these devas- 
tated areas will be tremendous. It 
will be complicated by the fact that 
the Russians themselves added to the 
destruction by carrying out their 
scorched earth policy. In order to pre- 
vent the Nazis from using any of the 
Tesources of the regions they invaded, 
the Russians destroyed everything they 
could not remove—factories, crops, 
machinery, equipment of all kinds. 

What the task of reconstruction will 
entail has been brought home by Mr. 
Snow in his article: 

One way to visualize the task awaitin 
the Russians after the war is to thin 

the Soviet Union in geographical terms 
of our country. For instance, take a 

large towns which have mn de- 
proved by the Nazis: Sevastopol, Rzhev, 

ursk, hw, ae age ow 9 

enah, anh Dalopropetrevsk. In'pop” 
ae they formerly about corresponded 
tie Ci erican cities of Trenton, Atlan- 
tictt” Nashville, Boston, Baltimore, 
ton Milwaukee, Peoria, Washing- 
ac “etaes, and Cincinnati, respec- 


the American cities listed. Thi 

the thousands of factories, power 
ong and other public works, lien, 
en tistration buildings, schools, libra- 
that churches, laboratories, and homes 
of would have to be replaced. Think 
the Eandreds, of satellite towns and 
ages surrounding eac 

hacropolis. In Russia many of those 
¢ been as thoroughly burned, demol- 


in onceive of the jobs involved in rebuild- 
nk 


ished, shelled, and plundered as the 
larger centers. 


It seems likely that Russia will in- 
sist upon a considerable contribution 
on the part of Germany toward the 
reconstruction of her country. There 
have been many reports, for example, 
that she will demand the services of 
large numbers of German workers over 
a period of years to rebuild her fac- 
tories. She may also demand ma- 
chinery and other equipment from 
Germany. 

Whatever her plans may be in this 
respect, the Russians are likely to in- 
sist upon rather harsh terms to Ger- 
many as a condition of peace. They 





The Kremlin in Moscow—seat of the Soviet governmen' 
upon Russia’s postwar policies a 


are not likely to accept terms which 
will enable Germany at some future 
time to become strong enough to men- 
ace the Soviet Union. Stalin has said 
that he does not want the destruction 
of Germany as a nation, but he has 
also indicated that postwar Germany 
must not become a menace to peace. 

It is obvious that the Russians will 
insist upon certain territorial adjust- 
ments as essential to their future 
security. They have already incor- 
porated into the Soviet Union the 
Baltic states of Latvia, Lithuania, and 
Estonia. They have taken territory 
from Finland in the peace settlement 
with that country. They have made 
it clear that the eastern half of Poland 
is to be made a part of Russian terri- 
tory. They have incorporated the 
province of Bessarabia, which was dis- 
puted territory between Russia and 
Romania during the period between 
the two wars. 

That the Russians will not argue 
over these boundaries has been made 
clear during the last year or so. The 
newspaper Pravda, which accurately 
reflects the views of the Russian gov- 
ernment, clearly stated the position 
some time ago when it said: “Every- 


one ought to know that the borders of 
the Soviet Union can no more be ques- 
tions for discussion than can the fron- 
tiers of the United States or the status 
of California.” 

Beyond incorporating into the So- 
viet Union certain territory in the 
west, the Russian government has 
made it clear by its actions that it 
will not tolerate in neighboring coun- 
tries governments which are in any 
way hostile to Russia. It has consist- 
ently opposed the Polish government- 
in-exile in London because, it has 
argued, this government was domi- 
nated by persons who are hostile to 
the Soviet Union. In Romania, Bul- 


t. The future 


garia, Finland, and other countries in 
eastern Europe, it has insisted that 
governments be set up which were 
friendly to Russia. It has supported 
Marshal Tito in Yugoslavia and 
friendly elements in Hungary. 

Rightly or wrongly, Russia feels 
that her future security depends upon 
friendly governments in these neigh- 
boring states. She does not want any 
nearby country to be controlled by a 
group which at some future time 
might turn against her. 

So far, Russia has given no indica- 
tion that she wants communist gov- 
ernments in the neighboring countries. 
But the governments she is supporting 
afe much more radical than many of 
the prewar governments. They are 
more disposed to make reforms which 
will benefit the workers and peasants. 
There is little likelihood that Russia 
will tolerate on her borders govern- 
ments which are dominated by the 
landed aristocracy or the big indus- 
trialists who are opposed to Russian 
Communism. 

Russia’s insistence upon this type 
of government in neighboring states 
springs from her experiences after the 
last war. At that time, the nations of 


the west, fearing the spread of the 
communist revolution throughout Eu- 
rope, undertook to safeguard them- 
selves by setting up a zone of buffer 
states along Russia’s western bound- 
ary. Many of the governments in 
these countries were controlled by ele- 
ments which were bitter in their oppo- 
sition to Russia and communism. 

To what extent the governments of 
the adjoining countries will be inde- 
pendent or mere satellites of Moscow 
is not clear. Certainly Russia’s ac- 
tions would seem to indicate that she 
intends to keep eastern Europe as a 
“sphere of influence,” where her voice 
will predominate. It seems probable, 


SOvVFOTO 
of the world will depend to a large extent 
objectives. 


however, that this influence would be 
exerted only in matters relating to 
foreign policy. In other words, the 
neighboring countries must retain 
governments which cooperate with 
Russia but which enjoy independence 
in carrying out whatever domestic pol- 
icies they wish. 

Many observers see in Russia’s pol- 
icy toward her neighbors an inclina- 
tion on the part of Stalin to “go it 
alone” after the war and shun inter- 
national cooperation. Others place no 
such’ interpretation upon her action. 
They say that Russia is perfectly will- 
ing to become a leader in an interna- 
tional organization to preserve peace, 
but that she has no intention of put- 
ting all her eggs in that one basket. 
She wants to make sure that such an 
organization is actually created and 
that it is fully supported by the other 
United Nations, especially the United 
States. 

Everyone admits that it will be diffi- 
cult to reconcile Russia’s postwar aims 
and plans, such as the ones we have 
discussed, with the objectives of the 
other United Nations. But the differ- 
ences must somehow be reconciled if 
there is to be peace in the world. 
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Postwar Cooperation with Russia 


HERE are three groups of people 

in the United States who endanger 
the continued friendship, cooperation, 
and working relationship between our 
country and Russia. The members of 
one of these groups are more inter- 
ested in Russia than in their own 
country. There are a good many peo- 
ple who admire Russian Communism 
so much that they will support any- 
thing that the Russians do. 

To these people, Russia can do no 
wrong. They have a ready explana- 
tion for every act of the Soviet gov- 
ernment. They want the United States 
to fall in line with every step which 
Moscow takes. 

Needless to say, we cannot develop 
a policy consistent with our own inter- 
ests if we assume that some other 
government is always right, and if we 
consider measures from the standpoint 
of that government rather than from 
our own. 

There is another group of extrem- 
ists, the members of which take ex- 
actly the opposite position. They sus- 
pect everything that Russia ‘does. 
They hate communism so much that 
they see no good in anything that the 
Russians de. They assume that there 
is some dark plot behind every Rus- 
sian move. 

Such extremists do not like the idea 
of cooperation with Russia. Many of 
them would go so far as to advo- 
cate that the British and Americans 
should support anti-Soviet govern- 
ments throughout Europe. 

These people, if they had their way, 
would destroy every chance of inter- 
national cooperation after the war. 
They are not willing to examine any 
evidence that Russia may be sincere 
in wanting to work peacefully with 
us——not even evidence from such lead- 
ers of capitalism and democracy as 
Eric Johnston, the late Wendell Will- 
kie, Joseph Davies, W. Averell Harri- 
man. 

The third group of Americans who 
make the problem of Russian-Amer- 
ican cooperation more difficult may be 
termed the defeatists. These are the 
people who are too easily discouraged 
when difficulties loom up in our various 


dealings and relations with Russia. 

Unquestioriably it is going to be a 
tough job to insure permanent peace 
after the war. It will not be easy for 
the capitalist nations and Communist 
Russia to work harmoniously together. 
Without doubt, there will be times of 
great discouragement. 

At such times, the defeatists will 
say, as some of them are already say- 
ing, that there is no hope of our being 
able to cooperate with Russia on a 
satisfactory basis, that the effort of 


controversy. On the contrary, we need 
to express ourselves freely but without 
bitterness, and we should not take of- 
fense when the Russians do likewise. 
We engage in sharp debate on public 
problems at home, so why should there 
not be similar give-and-take discus- 
sions in international affairs? 

We need to impress the Soviet lead- 
ers with the idea that they should 
never again try to support or guide 
the communist movement in this coun- 
try; that their determination to estab- 
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trying to achieve such a goal will be 
futile, and that we might as well give 
up the idea now. 

Whether or not the extremists and 
defeatists succeed in destroying Rus- 
sian-American cooperation will depend 
on the number of Americans who adopt 
an intelligent attitude toward this all- 
important problem; who refuse to see 
all right or wrong in the actions of 
Russia or any other country, including 
our own; who realize that the cost of 
failure to get along with Russia will 
be so great that to give up before 
defeat has actually occurred would be 
both cowardly and disastrous; who.are 
determined to do everything within 
their power to promote satisfactory 
relations with Russia. 

All this does not mean that we need 
to yield to Russia on every point of 


lish friendly governments along their 
borders is one thing, but that we shall 
oppose any effort of theirs to insist 
that these “friendly” governments be 
communistic; that we shall oppose any 
attempt on their part to ‘“communize” 
all Europe; that we strongly believe 
in the right of people in each country 
to select their own form of government. 

The Russians, on the other hand, 
have a right to expect that we and the 
British will not attempt to set up anti- 
communistic, or anti-Soviet, govern- 
ments in European countries; that we 
will not always assume, without study- 
ing the facts, that Russia is in the 
wrong when disputes arise between 
her and small neighboring nations; 
that we will not always doubt the mo- 
tives behind her acts; that we will help 
her in every way possible to rebuild 


her cities and industries which 
been ravished by war. 

A spirit of mutual confidence 
cooperation did not exist after | 
First World War. We and the Eng 
and the French were suspicioug ‘ 
Russia and she was suspicious of 
western democracies. There was 
grounds for suspicion on both g 
All of us, we and the Russians, mg 
mistakes. Russia and the democrag 
did not work together, and largely a 
result of this failure to cooperate, § 
Germans were able to undertake a} 
to destroy both Russia and the dem 
racies. They very nearly succeeded: 
this purpose. ' 

Can we do a better job of it 
time? Fortunately the necessity. 
cooperation is better understood ¢ 
it was before. Josef Stalin, in cony 
sation with Eric A. Johnston, p 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce) 
the United States, said, “Foolish 
ler has done one good thing. He 
brought the American people and te 
Russian people together. We mum 
never allow anything to come betwe 
us again. We must work togeth 
after the war.” é 

Some people may doubt Stalin’s sit 
cerity, but Mr. Johnston does not. Ang 
he is a businessman, closely associ 
with America’s business leaders, a} 
liever in the American system of go } 
ernment and industry and an oppont 
of communism. Speaking in 7 
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Reader’s Digest of his interview Wi } 
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Stalin, he says: 

“His bluntness, his frankness, 
humor intrigued me. He was cold 
practical throughout. He rarelyeaiel 
an adjective or a superlative. T im 
flected that when peace comes Ruf 
and the United States will be the 
strongest nations in the world, possét 
ing the larger share of the world 
military and industrial power. “J 

“Yes, Stalin was right. War 
brought us together. But the sm 
traps of many difficult problems i 
ahead. Will we be able to stay on® 
fairways of cooperation and frient 
ship after we have crushed our Comm 
mon enemy? The destiny of the 
may be at stake in that answer.” 
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Questions and Selected References on Soviet Russia 





1. How does the Soviet Union compare 
in size with the United States? 

2. What are some of the Soviet Union’s 
principal mineral and agricultural re- 
sources? 

3. Tell something of the increase in 
a production between 1929 and 

4. What is the difference between a 
“state” farm and a “collective” farm? 

5. Which is the principal racial group 
in the Soviet Union? 

6. How many republics constitute the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics? 

7. What is meant by the word “soviet’’? 

8. Give a brief description of the or- 
ganization of the Soviet government. 

9. What relationship is there between 
the Soviet government and the Commu- 
nist Party? How does Josef Stalin figure 
in each? 

10. What change has been made in the 
Soviet policy toward religion during re- 
cent months? 

11. On what subjects may the citizens 
of the Soviet Union express themselves 
rere freely? 

12. Why has Russia emphasized the 
production of “heavy” goods during the 
early period of her industrialization pro- 

am? 

13. Tell something of the extent to 
which Russia’s resources were destroyed 
by the Nazis. 

14, What are some of Russia’s probable 
postwar territorial demands? 

15. Why does the Russian government 
take such an interest in the type of gov- 


ernment established in neighboring coun- 
tries? 

16. What are some of the things the 
United States must do to insure friendly 
relations with Russia after the war? 
What are some of the things the Russians 
must do? 
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Pronunciations 


Dniepropetrovsk—dnyep-roe-pyeh- 
trofsk’ 

Kharkov—kahr’-koff 

Kiev—kee-eff’ 

Kursk—koorsk’ Z 

Magnitogorsk—mahg-nee-toe-gorsk 

Novorossiisk—noe-voe-roe-seesk’ 

von Paulus—fon’ powl’-us—ow 8 
how 

Rzhev—rzheff’ 

Sevastopol—seh-vas’ -toe-pol 

Subasitch—soo-bas-seech’ 
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